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who do not sing — the omission of the music in 
the most important moments — all these things de- 
prive our * Oberon ' of the title of an opera, and will 
make him unfit for all other theatres in Europe, 
which is a very bad thing for me." 

The desire for endless musical repetition which 
is such a marked feature in many of the most popular 
operas, appears also strong in Weber. He writes to 
Planche : " I beg leave to observe that the com- 
poser looks more for the expression of feelings, than 
the figurative ; the former he may repeat and devel- 
op in all their graduations, but verses like — 

' Like the spot the tulip weareth, 
Deep within its dewy urn,' 



posing instrument which was his constant compan- 
ion. To the very last, following and striving to grasp 
the melodies which filled his soul, he ceased his 
labor, to listen to diviner harmonies — harmonies 
which, all his life, had hovered in the air around him, 
just beyond his grasp. 



THE SNOW-BIRD. 



' Like hopes that deceive us, 
Or false friends who leave us 
Soon as descendeth prosperity's sun,' 

must be said only once." 

Sated, begging to be excused for so much liberty 
of criticism and suggestion, he adds: "but poets and 
composers live together in a sort of angels' mar- 
riage, which demand a reciprocal trust." Meanwhile, 
Weber's health was failing, although, on the comple- 
tion of "Oberon," he calls himself better, and comes 
to London, to superintend the rehearsals and per- 
formances, in person. There was much trouble to 
find suitable per- 
sons to under- 
take the parts, as 
the quality of 
both actor and 
singer was re- 
quired to faith- 
fully represent 
any character in 
"Oberon;" but 
at last a full cast 
was made out, 
an^ the rehear- 
sals began; We- 
ber always being 
present to direct 
all parts in har- 
mony with his 
idea. 

The opening 
performance on 
April 1 2th, 1826, 
was the occasion 
of the most un- 
bounded ap- 
plause ; and We- 
ber, who had 
conducted the 
whole himself, 
was overwhelm- 
ed with honor 
and praise. He 
joyfully ex- 
claimed to 

Planche, " Let us write another opera together, more 
after our own heart, and show the world what we 
really can do." But it was not to be ! 

According to a custom which has prevailed many 
years in English theatricals, an Easter piece, on the 
subject of " Oberon," had been rushed out at Drury 
Lane, in anticipation of Weber's opera. It was not 
very favorably received, and even the presence of 
several very good singers could secure for it nothing 
beyond a lingering existence of a few nights. Tom 
Cooke, the leader of the orchestra at Drury Lane, a 
man full of sparkling good humor, met Braham, the 
tenor, in Bow Street one day, and asked him how his 
opera (" Oberon ") was going. " Magnificently ! " 
replied Braham, and added; " not to speak it pro- 
fanely, it will run to the day of judgment ! " " My 
dear fellow," replied Cooke, " that's nothing ! Ours 
has run five nights afterwards ! " 

But Weber's life was drawing to an early close. 
On the 26th of May, he gave a concert in London ; at 
the rehearsal of which it is related, that when the 
chorus commenced singing a prayer at the top of 
their lungs, Weber hushed them down instantly, ex- 
claiming, " If you were in the presence of God Al- 
mighty, you would not speak loud." 

After this concert we hear no more of him until, 
on the 5th of June, ten days afterwards, he was found 
dead in his room. 

He had apparently passed away peacefully. He 
was reclining, still dressed in his ordinary clothes, 
his right hand resting on the keys of the small com- 



Gray like the shadow, and white like the snow 
itself, these little northerners would easily pass un- 
seen were it not for their restless activity. On the 
approach of winter they appear from the north in 
countless numbers, and distribute themselves over 
the whole country from Maine to Georgia, in large 
flocks. Roadsides seem to be their favorite resorts, 
but they are as often to be found among the forests, 
far removed from human society, as in the door yards 
of the farmers, or among the ha}^ stacks, and were 
formerly common in the streets of our large cities, 
until the introduction of the European sparrow. 

A bird of stout build, possessing a warm covering 
of feathers, the snow-bird seems to defy the severest 
frosts, and is never so happy, like the rosy human 
urchins whom he so resembles in character, as when 
frollicking in a snow-storm. 

In the snow, people always wear smiles, and, some- 
how, do not seem to mind it much ! Women look 




SNOW-BIRDS. — Gilbert Burling. 

their prettiest then, and men stride along in becoming 
old-time toilets of powdered hair and beard. This 
sort of temporary jollity, awakened in us lords of 
creation, seems to be perpetual in the dispositions of 
the snow-birds. It is as if life were a continual merry 
snow-storm to them, for whenever they are observed, 
they bear a careless, happy-go-lucky air about them. 

All day long the snow-birds twitter in their single 
note chorusj and play at scratching among the dead 
leaves on the ground, and in searching for weed seeds. 
At night they retire to the ardor vitce and cedar trees, 
and there roost in the dark recesses of the foliage. 

There is 'a tradition among small boys that they 
can be dazzled by the light of a lantern, and then 
caught on their roosts ; and so small boys try to cap- 
ture them sometimes, but find it very like that other 
method of taking birds by putting fresh salt on their 
tails — rather unsuccessful. It is better to catch them 
first in some other way, and then dazzle them after- 
ward, or salt them, as preferred. But this is in the 
trifling spirit of the snow-bird. To be serious, let us 
note his fitness for his way of life — his beauty — for 
fitness is an attribute of beauty. His feathers are 
soft and close, unwebbed, and each plumule clinging 
like down and nearly as soft. 

Tropical birds have scale-like feathers, which they 
can spread open to the air, that they may be cooled 
by it; but the denizens of the North are dressed for 
winter, and well and softly feathered even to the tips 
of their bills, and can so hide their toes in their breast 
feathers as to entirely protect them from the extrem- 



est temperature. The gray color of the snow-birds 
enables them to sit unseen among the rocks in the 
open plains of inhospitable Arctic countries, and so 
escape the ravages of the swift-winged hawks or 
prowling butcher birds who are often attendant upon 
them. Who knows a prettier sight than a flock of 
these little birds when dusting themselves in the 
sunlit snow, as the fowls like to do in the dry earth 
of their fowl-yards } What charming quaint actions, 
and pretty affectations ! Like a group of young girls 
at play, and unobserved, they sport their choicest 
airs for their own individual delectations and uncon- 
scious vanity. Some New England people think this 
species to be the chipping sparrow, in a winter dress, 
and defend the point with the ardor of conviction, 
until shown the two sparrows — for both belong to 
the Fri7igillidcr, each in the appropriate plumage they 
well know. In Canada they are often associated, 
during the breeding season, selecting like locations 
for the business of hatching and rearing their young. 
Le Moine says they hide their nests carefully *among 
the grass ; and, in the same paragraph, speaks of two 
pairs of chipping buntings, who are building in a tree 
next to the library window of his house, near Quebec. 
Many of them are said to breed in Labrador, where 
they perhaps succeed in getting away from the heat 
of summer better than they do in lower Canada, where, 
at times, even as far north as Ha Ha Bay, the ther- 
mometer rises to 
130 degrees of 
Fahrenheit — a 
temperature at 
which the heat- 
loving vireo's 
pant, open- 
mouthed, in the 
shady places. 
Alexander Wil- 
son, who was 
fond of theoriz- 
ing, in this in- 
stance carelessly 
supposed they 
were unable to 
support the heat 
of summer, and 
says: "There 
must be some- 
thing in the tem- 
perature of the 
blood or consti- 
tution of this 
bird which unfits 
it f o r residing, 
during summer, 
in the lower parts 
of the United' 
States, as the 
country there 
abounds with a 
great variety of 
food, of which, 
during its stay, it appears to be remarkably fond. Or, 
perhaps, its habit of associating in such numbers to 
breed, 'and building its nest with so little precaution, 
may, to insure its safety, require a solitary region far 
from the intruding footsteps of man." — G. Burling. 



Blood Money. — The hiring of a professional 
bravo to right wrongs, real or fancied, by assailing 
the life of the offender, is happily a type of a by-gone 
age. Although often charged, "the touch that is 
cold and clammy," is not a characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century, and certainly the agent is not so read- 
ily found, or the negotiation so openly conducted, as 
in "the days of auld lang-syne." The scene of Mr. 
Nehlig's powerful sketch is probably laid in Nor- 
mandy, something over two hundred years ago. The 
gallant, in the distance, serenading some fair lady in 
her bower, has evidently stirred the soul of "the 
party of the first part," to this horrible contract, and 
he is not the man to haggle about the extra piece 
which is evidently demanded. When the piping times 
of peace did not afford scope for the genius of the 
soldier of fortune, he was often in a position where it 
mattered little how, so long as, the money was pro- 
cured—and passion was not more powerful to un- 
sheathe his sword than a little ready cash. In these 
degenerate days, the utmost punishment which the 
angered lover would inflict upon his hated rival 
would be "to put a head on him ; " probably helping 
his own suit, the wrong way, quite as effectively as 
his less valiant predecessor. 



